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MAY WE Quie YOU ON THAT? 


[1] Gen Jas A Van 
ing commander 8gth 
can 


FLEET, retir- 
Army: “We 
defeat Communism in Korea 
and on any other front in which 
it seeks to advance, without get- 
ting involved in World War III, if 
we act boldly and with decision.” 

[2] Sec’y of Agriculture Ezra 
Tart BENSON, addressing American 
Dairy Ass'n; “Gov’t supports are 
pricing your products out of the 
mkt. Another 10 yrs (of this arti- 
ficial structure) would practically 
wipe out the butter business.”. 
[3] Mrs LEAH SYKES YOUNG, Is? 
Negro to be chosen Mother of the 
Yr in Va: “In this good country, 
you can dream as big as you wish. 
The Lord willing, those dreams 
will come true.”. . . [4] Dr DANIEI 
A POoLING, editor, Christian Herald, 
on un-American activities: “I 
think clergymen (and educators) 
should be investigated, because 
there are false prophets among 
us.”. . . [5] Harry S Truman: “If 
you think I’m a has-been, wait 
and see.” 


Long lived the Queen 
British newsreels, a _ fortnight 
gave us a glimpse of Eliza- 
beth II, seated in a public auditor- 
ium, struggling out of her heavy 
coat, quite unassisted, and _ be- 
having precisely like any other 
housewife in the large audience. 
The scene comes again to mind 
with the death of the Dowager. 

It was said of Queen Mary that 
she never looked to the rear when 
it was her wish to be seated. She 
knew that someone would be pres- 
ent to place a chair in position. 
For she was a Queen the last 
of the Story-Book Queens. 

It was the tragic personal fate 
of Mary of Windsor to have out- 
lived her age. And none _ sensed 
this truth more clearly than she 
Her wish not to obtrude, in death 
upon the ceremonial festivities of 
a desumed era was a final royal 
gesture to be long-treasured in the 
recollections of English folk. 

Incidentally, QuoTE was the Ist 
American news source to rep’t the 
Dowager Queen’s desire. 


ago, 
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There is some question as to 
whether the Nevada atomic explo- 
sion is going to have desired ef- 
fect in stimulating civilian defense. 
Eye witnesses, including many ci- 
vilian defense directors at the local 
level, were well indoctrinated. But 
millions who viewed the spectacle 
via television may, on the whole, 
have had their fears somewhat al- 
layed. They saw one dwelling—a 
house which, in the uninhabited 
desert, seemed pretty close to the 
explosion — still standing; thev 
noted that troops a scant 2 mi’s 
away suffered no ill effects. So the 
typical reaction may well have 
been, “This is bad, but not as dev- 
astating as I expected.” Comment 
of a mid-western urbanite may be 
worth noting: “Shucks, my home 
is four mi’s from an_ industrial 
area. An atom bomb shouldn’t do 
more than break a few window 


panes and scatter a little plaster.” 
the point 
people 


Tho 
stressed, 


was clearly 
apparently have 
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Associates: 


ELsIeE GOLLAGHER, ALVINA BROWER, 


not accepted the explanation that 
the Yucca Flat explosion was a 


“baby” bomb—a fraction of the 
size likely to be used in actual 
hostilities. 


The new President has been in 
office for 60 days. How is he do- 
ing? On basis of personal popular- 
ity, very well indeed. Both he and 
Mrs Eisenhower are making friends 
easily; seem to be taking every- 
thing in stride. That is important. 
A relaxed, confident, popular lead- 
er facilitates action in many areas. 

But some Republicans are con- 
cerned over delay in making much- 
heralded “change”. They say for’gn 
policy thus far is too close to Tru- 
man-Acheson. And domestic legis- 
lation lags. However, there is un- 
der-surface action. Conservative 
coalition, now firmly in_ control, 
moves slowly. Some press commen- 
tators label 83d Congress “worse 
than 80th.” But organizing new 
Congress takes time. Taft is prod- 
ding committees to speed up. Ef- 
fect will be noted soon. Some ap- 
propriation bills ready for House 
soon after Easter recess. Defense 
will be last, and toughest. Con- 
gress still holds to July 1 adjourn- 
ment, but Fall session is now 
rather clearly indicated. 
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. He who never quotes, is never quoted 


AGE—Youth—1 

Never have I enjoyed youth so 
thoroughly as I have in my old 
age. Nothing is inherently and in- 
vincibly young except spirit. And 
spirit can enter a human being 
perhaps better in the quiet of old 
age and dwell there more undis- 
turbed than in the turmoil of ad- 
venture.—GEO SANTAYANA, My Host 
the World (Scribner). 


ARGUMENT—2 

No matter what side of an ar- 
gument a man gets on, he always 
finds some people with him he 
wishes were on the other side.— 
JASCHA HEIFETZ. 


ART—3 

The artist does 
as they are, but as he 
Zoo (Profile Press). 


not see things 
is—Art to 


ATOMIC AGE—4 

That celebrated group of scien- 
tists who set off the lst atomic 
bomb in New Mexico in ’45 fig- 
ured that the chain reaction of 
atoms would stop with the explo- 
sion itself, but they didn’t know 
for sure. One physicist raised the 
question of whether it might not 
go on and blow up the world. But 
they would never know without 
trying it, so they did. In scholarly 
circles, this is called the quest for 
knowledge. 


At your level, of course, it’s a 
fool stunt.—GrREER WILLIAMS, “Do- 
ing What Comes Naturally,” Na- 
tion’s Business. 
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The shades of night were fall- 
ing fast 

When thru a 
passed 

A youth who rode with might 
and main 

To get across before the train. 

A crash—he died without a 
sound. 

They opened up his head and 
found—Excelsior. 

-Rhode Island Traffic Safety 
Reporter. 5 


rustic village 


— 99 


BEHAVIOR—6 
An old-fashioned girl blushes 





when she is embarrassed, but a 
modern girl is embarrassed when 
she blushes.—Stanford Chapparral. 


BUSINESS—7 
For the 4th successive yr the 
number of businesses in the U §S 
increased in ’52, pointing up the 
error of those who say business is 
being concentrated in fewer hands 
Industrial Press Service. 


CHILDREN—Guidance—8 

As we look to the future we 
realize that the child is the key to 
peace. How he grows, the person- 
ality he develops, the attitude he 
acquires, the knowledge and the 
experience he has—all determine 
how successfully he will live with 
others in this rapidly shrinking 
world.—Lyp1a ANN LYNDE, Argo- 
naut. 
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Washington 


Les & LIZ CARPENTER 





Pres Eisenhower has made very 
few public appearances. He an- 
noyed the Radio Correspondents’ 
Ass’n by neither accepting or de- 
clining bid to lavish Feb dinner. 
Same for Women’s Nat'l Press 
Club Jan reception honoring new 
Cabinet. But now there’s an- 
nouncement he’ll attend White 
House Photographers’ dinner in 
April. Also, informal word he will 
be at Gridiron dinner April 11 and 
White House Correspondents’ Ass’n 
dinner May 8. Pres Truman some- 
times dodged Gridiron _ grilling 
(pretty rough) but attended pub- 
licity-group functions faithfully 
when in town. 

A group of men who were White 
House assistants in the Truman 
Administration have formed “Out- 
But-Happy” Club. Hold wkly 
luncheons to re-hash former days. 

Actress Helen Hayes, who was 
born and grew up in Washington, 
was back last wk. Reminisced at 
luncheon on early White House 
Easter-egg rolling: “Teddy Roose- 
velt would come out and greet us 
with a flashing smile, and we'd 
wave a deviled-ham sandwich at 
him.” 

Rep Joel T Broyhill (R-Va) dis- 
patched press release which re- 
ferred to “outstanding Truman Ad- 


ministration.” His secretaries spent 
rest of the day contacting news- 
men with a correction.. He meant 


“outgoing.” 
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COMMUNISM—India—9 


Why is Communism attractive to 
the people of India? Attractiveness 
is a relative matter. The sociai 
services existing for sufficiently 
docile Russian citizens, the educa- 
tion they can enjoy, the income 
they have every wk, tho they may 
be unremarkable to Western Euro- 
peans or Americans, and tho the 
price of acquisition may have been 
outrageous, look mighty alluring to 
most Indians. Even the slave labor 
camp with its food and lodging 
might have been preferable to 
starvation for hundreds of thou- 
sands of dead Indians. 

The argument that all these 
things and more can be found in 
Western countries does not seem 
to carry weight. Western conditions 
are thought to be so dissimiliar as 
to be inapplicable, whereas to the 
minds of many Indians, such dif- 
ferences do not exist between In- 
dia and the Soviet Union.—WERNER 
Levi, Free India in Asia (Univ of 
Minn Press). 


CRIME—Punishment—10 


Last yr, 17,424 inmates were in 
the 31 Fed’l prisons, and about 
150,000 in the 152 state prisons. 
95% of all inmates eventually re- 
turn to society after serving an 
average of 2 yrs, but 60% of those 
released return within 5 yrs.— 


Fed’l Bureau of Prisons report. 


CULTURE—Il1 

Culture is being lost among oxi- 
dized jukeboxes and television sets 
and petrified bubble gum. ... We 
are the best informed nation in 
the world, with the most primitive 
ideas of what to do with the 
knowledge.—A WHITNEY GRISWOLD, 
Pres, Yale Univ. 




















Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine 
(Mar) renders distinct service to 
a current generation by reprinting 
Frank R_ Stockton’s short story, 
The Lady or the Tiger? Written in 


1882, the tale provided a prime 
topic of conversation amongst the 
literate for several decades. The 


plot, in a paragraph: A rash youth 
loves (and is beloved) by an Ori- 
ental princess. Their secret is dis- 
covered by her father, the barbaric 
King. With sadistic cunning, he 
condemns the young man to open 
either of 2 doors. Behind one door: 
a beautiful woman, whom he must 
marry. The other door restrains a 
hungry and ferocious tiger. The 
Princess learns which door is 
which, signals her lover, and sends 
him—to the lady, or the tiger? 
Even Ellery Queen can’t give you 
the answer to that one. Stockton 
didn’t say. Matter of fact, he wrote 
a sequel, leaving things in even 
more of a mess. (It’s reprinted al- 
so in the mystery mag.) 
The 
don) 
gen’l 
cards 


(Lon- 
rather 
identity 
inscribed 


Times Wkly Review 
expresses editorially a 
British weariness of 
and the numerals 
upon them. “To be dependent 
thruout life for rationed food and 
medical attention on being able to 


produce proof of a number makes 
us feel, however unreasonably, 
that we have been turned into 


honorary criminals. It was not al- 
ways so. ‘His surname was Hardy 
of Heart’ wrote a chronicler of 


Editor & Publisher, fortnight 
published photo of 2 
(one a UP correspondent) 


ago, men 
clad 
in Army’s new “cold-bar” suits, 
reclining in a river of very wet 
water. 


Caption the 


information that 


conveyed 
water was 10 
Should, of 
course, have been “air temper- 
ature.” 


degrees above zero. 


Nobody has encountered 
any water of that temperature 





in an unfrozen state. 
99 
the Middie Ages, and the man he 
was dealing with comes alive on 
the page. That would not happen 
had he written, ‘His code number 
was X-!2’.” 


Now it’s a new trade jnl for the 
automobile-washing industry—Auto 
Laundry World, to be issued 
monthly. Fawcett is now ar-~ 
ranging to print a British edition 
of True Confessions. It will com- 
pete with Macfadden’s True Story, 
in England since ’31. Curtis 
publications, which have long had 
a rule against accepting ads in a 
typographic form that “might be 
mistaken for editorial content” are 
currently ‘“re-reminding” agencies 
of this restriction, in view of the 
increasing popularity of “editorial- 
ized” advertising. 
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DEMOCRAC Y—12 

As long as we practice the doc- 
trine of racial, nat’l and religious 
superiority our democracy will be 
corrupted at the core. — Geo S 


Counts, Education and American 
Civilization (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ). 

EASTER—13 


Easter is not a passport to an- 
other world; it is a quality of per- 
ception for this one-—W P LEMON 


Nothing can stop God—not even 
a cross with His only Son on it.— 
Dr JoHN SHORT, The Interpreter’s 
Bible, v 10 (Abingdon-Cokesbury). 


ECONOMY—I4 

What we need in gov’t are econ- 
omists with a sense of saving equal 
to that of the New Hampshire 
farmer who said, “I’ve been fig- 
gerin’ th’ difference in cost be- 
tween takin’ the caows out to wa- 
ter em’ at the _ brook, 
the water piped in. Of course if 
you take the animiles out, you lose 
the manure.” — Nashua Cavalier, 
hm, Nashua Gummed & Coated 
Paper Co. 


EDUCATION—Fed’l Aid—15 

In °40 university research cost 
approx $20 million, most of which 
came from private sources. In con- 


trast, $300 million of fed’l gov't 
contracts for the current yr (’52- 
53) are now held by American 


univ’s.—Phi Delta Kappan. 


EDUCATION—TV—16 

There has been much talk about 
education by television. What is 
the cost of setting up a small sta- 
tion in a univ and televising pro- 
grams for classrooms? 
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or havin’ 


Allen B Du Mont, television pio- 
neer and pres of DuMont Labora- 
tories, says that sets run between 
$200 and $400, depending on pic- 
ture size. The transmitter costs 
between $50,000 and $100,000. Cam- 
eras and control equipment would 
add another $50,000 or $75,000. 
That would be an absolute-mini- 
mum station.—Popular Mechanics. 


FACT—Fancy—l17 

Wishful thinkers love the slo- 
gans of realism. When you hear a 
§.eaker say, “Facts, gentlemen, are 
stubborn things,” prepare for a 
ramble thru Utopia—F J SHEED, 
Society & Sanity (Sheed & Ward). 


FAITH—18 

Admiral Dupont was explaining 
to Admiral Farragut the reasons 
why he failed to enter Charleston 
Harbor with his fleet of ironclads. 
Farragut listened until he was thru 
and then said, “Dupont, there is 
one reason more.” 

“What is that?” questioned Du- 
pont. 

“You did not believe you could.’ 
—Rev CuHas L ALLEN, “Healing By 
Faith,” Grace Pulpit, Grace Meth- 
odist Church, Atlanta, 2-’53. 


FAMILY LIFE—19 
No family should nave less than 
3 children, because if there is one 


genius among them, there should 
be 2 to support him. Fairfield 
(Calif) Republican. 


FREE ENTERPRISE—20 

In these times it is not enough 
to hold aloft the banner of free 
enterprise. The cause for which 
men live, the flag for which they 
fight, must appeal to their hearts. 
—R M Maclver, Democracy & the 
Economic Challenge (Knopf). 




















Some will turn to the biography 
of Willie Sutton for sociological 
data, a good many more, no doubt, 
in quest of exciting particulars. 
Neither group will be completely 
pleased nor wholly disappointed 
In J, Willie Sutton (Farrar, Straus 
& Young) Quentin Reynolds tells 
the story as a competent reporter 
should. That is to say he lets Wil- 
lie, The Actor, do the talking. Wil- 
lie knows his subject, tells the 
story engagingly, but there are no 
answers in the back of the book. 
“This is where I belong,” he says 
of his prison sentence. And, un- 
derstandably, he feels a_ certain 
“at-homeness” there, having spent 
more than half his adult life be- 
hind bars. Willie’s factual record 
is more convincing proof of folly 
than the usual platitudinous 
preachments. But the reader will 
find no valid explanation for this 
life of crime. Perhaps none of us 
quite understands and Willie 
least of all. 


This 
pected, 
Russians 
The Great 
250 yrs ago. 
low with age, 


dispatch, as might be ex- 
carries a Moscow dateline. 
now assert that Peter 
published a newspaper 
A bound volume, yel- 
has been found with 
notations in Peter’s own handwrit- 
ing. The paper has the distinction 
of carrying perhaps the longesi 
masthead in_ recorded history: 
Journal of Military and Other Af- 
fairs, Worthy to be Known and 
Remembered, Which Occurred in 








From a Harper & Bros re- 
lease, promoting The Meaning 
of Dreams, by Calvin S Hall, 
prof of Psychology, Western 
Reserve Univ: “Born and edu- 
cated in the public schools of 
Seattle, Wash, Dr Hall .. .” 
As Charley Morton puts it, 
“Obviously a born scholar.” 


99 





the Moscow State and Other 
Neighboring Countries. The 1st is- 
sue, it is said, came out in 1703. 


A book that will not hit the Best 
Seller lists tho moving briskly: 
How to Sell to The Army, Gov’t 
pamphlet that may help you find 
new mkt for your wares. (Army is 
buying a lot of a lot of things!) 
Send 30 cts to Sup’t of Documents, 


Gov't Printing Office, Washington 
25, D C. 
Ernest Hemingway’s younger 


brother, Leicester, is shaping a 
war novel to be published by Holt 
in the fall. . . Dale Carnegie, whose 
How to Win Friends recently 
passed the 5-million mark, is in- 
sisting to all comers that his best 
book by far is an earlier volume, 
Lincoln, The Unknown. (The book, 
too, is unknown.) New Yorker 
rep’ts that Byrne’s Three Wks to a 
Better Memory can be withdrawn 
from the N Y C Public Library for 
only 2 wks. 
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Com 5 


Observations 
JOSH BILLINGS 





HENRY WHEELER SHAW, a@ Pough- 
keepsie, N Y auctioneer, born 135 
yrs ago (Apr 21, 1818) began writ- 
ing “funny pieces” which he gave 
to local papers, under the name of 
Josh Billings. One called An Essa 
on the Muel, published in a N Y 
paper gave him a nat’l reputation. 
The excerpts following are from 
Josh Billings’ Farmers’ Almanac, 
published annually, 1870-1880. The 
philosophy, marred by too-artfully- 
contrived spelling, was immensely 
popular during the latter part 2 
the 19th Century. 


It is better to know nothing than 
to know what ain’t so. 


A sek-ret ceases tew be a sek-ret 
if it is once confided. It is like a 
dollar bill, once broken it is never 
a dollar agin. 

Love iz like the meazles; we 
kant have it bad but oncet, and 
the later in life we have it, the 
tuffer it goes with us. 


I never knu a man trubbled with 
melancholy, who had plenty to dew 
and did it. 


The wheel that squeaks the loud- 
est is the one that gets the grease. 

Konsider a postage stamp: it 
stiks tew the job til the goods is 
delivered. 
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FUTURE—21 

It is true that the world may go 
down in some atomic war. But if 
it does not go down, the history 
of our race will have just begun. 

When Faulkner, in his Stock- 
holm speech, said that man will 
not merely “endure” but “prevail” 
he expressed a faith that is borne 
out in few of his own writings, 
and in few other novelists and 
poets of our time. But if writers 
could break the evil spell that 
weighs upon their minds, they 
could write fully in that faith. 
They would then be astride again 
of instincts that are natural to 
them and that are paralyzed at 
present. It seems to me likely, in 
spite of appearances, that, in some 
future not too remote, we may look 
for some such transformation. For 
that way lies the line of human 
growth.—_VANn Wyck Brooks, The 
Writer in America (Dutton). 


GOD—and Man—22 

Man thinks the world is man- 
aged by big batallions abroad 
when all the while God is doing 
it by babies at home.—NAaATHANAEI 
Otson, Editorial, Union Signal, 
Nat’l Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 


GOV’T-—Paternalism—23 

This country is composed of 2 
kinds of people. One group believes 
that the gov’t can support all the 
citizens. The other wonders wheth- 
er all the citizens can support the 
gov't.—JAMEsS A FARLEY. 


HISTOR Y—24 

History is the rear-view mirror 
which enables the driver to see 
what is behind him at the same 
time he is looking ahead.—Origin 
unknown. 


















YWCA Wk 
Packaging Wk 
American Camp Wk 
Boys & Girls Wk 
Nat'l Loyalty Wk 


(20-25) 
(25-May 2) 


(25-May 2) 


Apr 19—San Francisco cable cars 
put into service 80 yrs ago. . . 55 
yrs ago U S Congress in joint 
resolution recognized independence 
of Cuba; authorized Pres to de- 
mand that Spain withdraw from 
the island, and to use armed force 
if she refused. (In the Teller 
Amendment we disclaimed intent 
to annex the territory.) This was 
final action in launching Spanish- 
American War. . . 20 yrs ago today 
U S abandoned Gold Standard by 
Presidential proclamation. 


Apr 20—50 yrs ago today Andrew 
Carnegie gave $1.5 million for bldg 
The Hague Peace Palace. The 
Great Train Robbery, 1st complete 
motion picture, produced by Edison 
50 yrs ago. 


Apr 21—Natale di Roma ithe 
birthday of Rome) founded 753 
B C. Josh Billings (Henry 
Wheeler Shaw) b 135 yrs ago (see 
Gem Box, op page). 


Apr 22—Pres Geo Washington 
attended the circus 160 yrs ago to- 
day (Ricketts’ Circus, Phila, lst in 
America). lst shot in Spanish- 
American War fired by a gun of 
the Nashville, as she captured the 
Buena Vista, Spanish merchant 
ship with valuable cargo, off Kev 
West—lIst prize of war. 


Week of 
Apr 19-25 


is 


Apr 23—St George’s Day, honor- 
ing the slayer of dragons, patron 
of arms, chivalry and the Garter. 
Regular steamboat service across 
the Atlantic estab 115 yrs ago. 

55 yrs ago, Pres McKinley called 
for 125,000 volunteers for service in 


Spanish-American War. Repub- 
lic of Israel estab 5 yrs ago. 
Apr 24—I1st college named for 


Geo Washington (Washington Col- 
lege, Tenn) estab 170 yrs ago. 
lst soda fountain pat’d 120 yrs ago 
by Jacob Ebert, Cadiz, O. . . 99 
yrs ago the Confederate Congress 
levied on all Southern states a tax 
of 1/10 of all produce of the land 
The Eastman Kodak was lst 
mkted 65 yrs ago. . . Do you chance 
to know what a fathometer is? It’s 


an electrical device for measuring 
depth of water. Pat’d 25 yrs ago 
today by Herbert Grove Dorsey. 


of U S Coast & Geodetic Survey. 


Apr 25—St Mark’s Day (A festi- 
val honoring Paul’s favorite disci- 
ple, author of the beloved gospel.) 

55 yrs ago the U S Congress 
issued a formal declaration of war 
with Spain, declaring this condi- 
tion to have existed since and in- 
cluding Apr 21. . . lst “Seeing Eye” 
dog to guide a blind person was a 
shepherd dog named Buddy, im- 
ported from Switzerland. It was 
presented to Morris S Frank 25 
yrs ago today. 
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Within the fortnight 2 items in 
the passing prints have siimulated 
our sentient faculties: 


A prof at the Univ of Illinois 
proposes to put the squeeze on 
time with a machine designed to 
compress oral sounds. This device, 
as we understand it, chops words 
into tiny sections, discards some, 
shoves the remainder closer to- 
gether. Thus a 60-min radio pro- 
gram can be condensed to some- 
thing like 47 min’s. The time thus 
saved in the course of a few hrs 
would permit the listener to take 
n another soap opera, or a crime- 
fetection thriller, complete and re- 
olete with commercials. 

The 2d item concerns the 15-yr 
achievement of a Texas lawyer, 
Wm A Cocke, who has reduced the 
King James version of the Bible 
from 31,173 lines to a mere 7,564 
lines. Winston is publishing this 
“modernized” edition. 

Assuredly, our Holy Writ is pe- 
culiarly vulnerable to cincture. But 
thru its sometimes-tedious tautol- 
ogy God’s messengers speak to the 
hearts of men. Consider a passage: 

Thus saith the Lord God: Repent 
and turn yourselves from your 
idols; and turn away your faces 
from all abominations. 

The essence here may be summed 
in a short sentence: God says to 
quit sinning. But you have 
somewhere lost the prophet Ezekiel, 
writhing and railing in the wilder- 
ness. And your words are possessed 
of the efficient charm of a time- 
clock in a soap factory. 
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KNOWLEDGE—25 

The task of knowledge is 
fulfilled with its gathering. Only 
when it has become the property 
of those who sing the songs, shape 
the manners, and write the laws 
of the commonwealth, is its charge 
completed. — Paut B Sears, Yale 
Univ, “In Pursuit of Innocence,” 
American Scholar, Spring 53. 


LABOR—Strikes—26 

In London recently, for lst time 
in history, civil-service workers 
picketed Gov't offices. Typical ban- 


not 


ner: “Your Obedient Servant 
Needs More Pay.” — JOHN A 
TOOMEY, America. 


LENT—27 

Lent is the penitential season, a 
time when men once put on hair 
shirts, sacrificing any hope of bod- 
ily ease for 40 days. G K Chester- 


ton once said that St Thos 
A’Becket wore a hair shirt under 
his purple, so that people might 


have the benefit of his purple and 
he might have the benefit of pen- 
ance.—Bishop FULTON J SHEEN. 


MARRIED LIFE—28 

When your wife looks at a wreck 
of a farmhouse, she says: “I could 
do a whole lot to that.” That’s 
probably what she said to herself 
when she Ist looked at you.—WIL- 
LIAM FEATHER, Industrial Editor. 


PHILOSOPHY—29 


Rio de Janeiro is being enter- 
tained by a master thief with 
pleasantly artistic abilities. He 


cleans out villas in the suburbs, 
then leaves on a smoking table a 
bottle of the best Scotch. Next to 
that he places a glass, and against 
it he props a card with the note: 
“After the second glass things will 
look different.” — Weltbild, Ger- 
many (Quote translation). 




































RACE: Negro—30 

The Negro is far more American 
than the average person, for nearly 
10% of America’s population were 
born abroad and less than 70% 
are of native parentage. Statistics 
show 99.4% of the Negroes in the 
U S are American-born, 97% are 
purely of native parentage.—Edi- 
torial, Ebony. 


RELIGION—31 

In this country (England) cer- 
tainly, and I think all over Chris- 
tendom, nearly all the living and 


progressive work in theology is 
done by laymen.—The Very Rev 
W R Ince, “Russian Theology,” 


Hibbert Jnl, England. 


SALESMANSHIP—32 

If half-finished parts lay around 
the factory floor the way half-con- 
vinced prospects lie around in the 
mkt, management would raise the 
roof—JOHN D YECK, Advertiser’s 
Digest 

TELEVISION—33 

Television is really wonderful. 
Yrs ago it cost 35 cents to see 
Hopalong at the movies. Now you 
can stay at home and see the 
same picture for $400. — Indiana 
Telephone News, hm, Ind Bell 
Telephone Co. 

TIME—34 

Painter Paul A Schmitt of Oak- 
land, Cal, interviewed at the open- 
ing of his one-man show, was 
asked how he found time to ac- 
complish so much. His answer: “I 
use it.”—American Artist. 


WOMEN—35 
What a woman needs is: (up to 
age 14) good health and good par- 


ents; from 14 to 40—good legs: 
from 40 to 60—personality; and 
from 60 on—cash.—Audubon Co 
(Ia) Jnl. 











ee 
The Curtain of Gloom 
TIBOR KOEVES 


What this country needs is a 
Sec’y of Gaiety. A vast and 
cheerful Dep’t, of Cabinet 
status. Unless Pres Eisenhower 
sees his way clear to creating 
such a Dep’t, his may be the 
only grin remaining in this 
land. . . Capitol Hill specializes 
in dire warnings about pitfalls, 
treason, dangers. The voices of 
famous radio commentators 
pierce our eardrums with ap- 
proximately the serenity and 
thoughtfulness of a burp-gun. 
Litle boys refuse to go to bed 
if they can’t take along their 
disintegrating-ray pistols, for 
they would not feel secure 
without them. 

Pessimism permeates life to 
such a point that a _ self-re- 
specting crooner, in tune with 
his time, refuses to sing but 
sobs and wails. instead. 
Wine, women and song are for- 
gotten. As dreary substitutes 
we have accepted beer, necking 
and jukeboxes. 

We need an official agency 
to root out mercilessly those 
who drive all fun out of life... 
Someone should give back to 
America that heart, young and 
gay, which used to be the envy 
of the whole world. . . Psychol- 
ogy should begin at home. Let’s 
have that Dep’t of Gaiety! Let 
us burn gaping holes in our 
own Curtain of Gloom!— 
Abridged from editorial in UN 
World. 36 
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A rustic character, riding on a 
slow train in the deep South, fell 
to conversing with a sociable pas- 
senger, who turned out to be an 
itinerant evangelist. 

“I am a soldier of Heaven,” rum- 
bled the minister. “I was in Jack- 


sonville for a month, fighting the 
devil. Then I was in Atlanta for 
a protracted meeting. Now, I am 


on my way to Norfolk for another 
bout with Satan.” 

“That's right, Reverend!” exulted 
the rustic. “That’s plum right. You 
jest keep on a-headin’ the son-of- 
a-gun toward them damned Yan- 
kees!”—DaNn BENNETT. a 


Nancy and Pat, aged 8 and 9, 
were at the television, watching 
the atomic explosion at Yucca Flat 
Nancy broke the moment of awed 
silence after the gigantic explo- 
sion: “Boy, they sure don’t care 
what they do to Nevada, do they?” 

Her brother, Pat, explained loft- 
ily: “Don’t be silly, Nancy, they 
have to make a place to put Ha- 
waii when it gets to be the 49th 
state!"—PuHILIp G SHERIDAN. b 


Frances Perkins, former Sec’y of 
Labor, tells about turnine to a 
gentleman seated behind her at a 
movie, and saying, “If my hat pre- 
vents your seeing this picture, I'd 
be happy to take it off.” 

“Please don’t,” said the man. 
“The hat’s much funnier than the 
picture.”"—Journeyman Barber. c 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Wirt GAMMON 


A well-known politician was 
to visit a city and speak for a 
local civic group. He was de- 
layed, arriving just in time to 
make his way to the platform, 
shake hands with the commit- 
tee and begin his oration. 


He gave it all he had, rant- 
ing and raving at length. Fi- 
nally, pausing momentarily for 
breath, he was collared by the 


chairman who whispered 
hoarsely that the sponsoring 
civic group was on the other 


side of the issue. 


But the speaker was by no 
neans dismayed. Clearing his 
throat impressively, he _ re- 
sumed: “My friends, I have 


told you what the opposition is 
going to say. I have summed it 
up in detail. I will now tell you 
the truth.” 
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The car stopped at the border 
The customs official checked the 
passport and found everything in 
order. Then he asked, “That’s fine, 
sir. But now how can you prove 
that this lady is your wife?” 

The traveler glanced at his com- 
panion out of the corner of his 
eye, bent out of the car and whis- 
pered to the customs official, “If 
you can prove that she isn’t, I'll 
give you $100.’—Weltbild, Munich 
(QuoTeE translation). d 











They were discussing a certain 
undefeatable and irrepressible poli- 
tician. 

“Well,” summed up the smoke- 
room philosopher, “I’ll tell you this 
about him. He might have typhoid 
and recover; he might have pneu- 
monia and recover; he might have 
cerebral meningitis and _ recover: 
he might have yellow fever and 
recover; but if he ever had lock- 
jaw, he’d burst!”—Farmer’s Wkly. 
S Africa. e 


A lady tourist stopped at a fill- 
ing station and asked the garage 
mechanic to let the air out of her 
tires. “And please,” she begged, 
“let some fresh air in. It must be 


just awful in there.”—WaALTER Dav- 
ENPORT, Collier’s, f 
«ae ” 

When Cardinal Spellman iast 
visited Los Angeles, a 6-yr-old gir] 
was among those who met him. 
He smiled at her benignly and 
said, “God bless you.” 

Puzzled, she looked around, then 


demanded, “Who sneezed?”—Grapy 
R Sutton, Pageant. g 


“ ” 


My wife and I were discussing 
the efficacy of having our unen- 
lightened 9-yr-old boy attend the 
new classes in Sex Education at 
his school. We decided to ask his 
opinion. His answer was sweeping 
in its scope. “I don’t want it,” he 
snapped, “if there’s any home- 
work!”—GERSON SOBEL, Pageant. h 








The 2 most common kinds of 
lies in the world today are little 
white ones and big Red ones.— 
HARRY E FORBES. 

When one reads the list of 
wrecks on holiday weekends, one 
understands what creates the de- 


mand for new cars.—Journeyman 
Barber. 


“ ” 


The Reds seem to want to em- 
brace peace with all the arms they 
can procure.—Ray D EVERSON, In- 
diana Farmers Guide. 


“ ” 


Every famous man’s wife must 
have an uneasy feeling that some- 
thing will happen to open the 
world’s eyes.—Arcadia (Wis) News- 
Leader. 

When a woman chooses her hus- 
band’s hats and ties for him it is 
more than likely that she was the 


one who chose his wife—lLondon 
Opinion. 
One and all agree the world is 


in a state of ferment, but no one 
can tell whether the result will be 
champagne or vinegar.—Grit. 


“ ” 


Spring is the season when an 
otherwise rational man schemes to 
make grass grow so he'll have to 
sweat keeping it cut all summer.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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A London 


advertisement 
a suburban villa for rent for $8,400 


offers 


a month to coronation visitors. 
Our hunch, however, is that the 
villa may be had for a bit less if 
no American answers the ad. 

Suggestion to linen stores to help 
combat inflation: Why not discon- 
tinue those “His’n” and “Her’n” 
towels, and offer, in their place, 
one labeled simply, “Our’n”. 

It is becoming our studied opin- 
ion that about the only fellow who 
genuinely and sincerely believes in 
safe driving is the pedestrian. 

Take our advice, young lady ... 
if a fellow wants to marry you on 
a shoestring, shoo him away. 


Golfer: A guy who can walk 
several miles toting a hundred 
pounds or more of equipment, but 
who has Junior bring him an ash 
tray. 

The proudest person in the world 
isn’t a mother with a new babe. 
It’s a poet saying, “My publishers”. 
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One housewife to another, over 
the back fence: “I got to thinking 
yesterday—you know the way you 


do when the radio is broken .. .” 
—Philnews, hm, Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. i 
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The customer complained that 
the new barber was driving him 
crazy with his incessant chatter. 
The proprietor observed mildly, 
“According to the Constitution of 
the U S, he’s got a right to talk.” 
“That may be,” admitted the 
customer crossly, “but the U §S 
has a constitution that can stand 
it. Mine can’t.” — Louisville 
Courier-Jnl. j 


oe 





It seems to me... 
FRANCES RODMAN 


In these times, a little earn- 
ing is a dangerous thing. 

Never tell everything you 
know—you might be asked for 
an encore. 


” 





A gold-digger is a woman 
after all. k 
99 
A commanding gen’l of a line 
division in Korea was _ inspecting 


one sunny afternoon when 3 sniper 
bullets from a near-by hill whizzed 


over his head, causing him _ to 
jump into a bunker with a be- 
whiskered sg’t. 

“Locate that sniper,” snapped 


the gen’l. 
“We know exactly where he is, 
sir,” the sg’t retorted calmly. 


“Why don’t you shoot him 
then?” demanded the gen’l. 

The sg’t explained: “Well, sir, 
that fellow has been sniping at 


this hill for 6 wks now and hasn't 
hit anybody yet. We're afraid if 
we kill him, they might replace 
him with one that can _ shoot.”— 
Lt Jas E Twutty, World Digest, 
London. I 

















Agatha Christie, the famous de- 
tective story writer, was visiting in 
London. She had just returned 
from Bagdad, where her archeolo- 
gist husband had been carrying 
out important excavations. 

At a party, a curious guest asked 
how a woman of imagination felt 
being married to a student of an- 
tiquities. 

“An archeologist is the best hus- 
band any woman can get,” she re- 


torted. “Just consider: the older 
she gets, the more he is interested 
in her.”’—Watchman-Examiner. m 
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by Richard Armour _ ye 





Private Club 


President Eisenhower is keeping 

fit by practicing golf shots in the 

back yard of the White House— 

News item. 

Where Easter eggs, in former years, 
Were rolled in manner flashy, 

The President, it’s said, appears 
And wields a wicked mashie. 


He’s practicing approaches, and 
Approaches play their part. 
His head is down, we understand, 
But not, we hope, his heart. 


The President is keen and spry, 
A sturdy divot digger— 

The Russians have a better lie, 
At any rate a bigger. 


He keeps his eye upon the ball 
And learns to follow through— 

Both useful talents, after all, 
Whatever he may do. 





A doctor was examining a man 
at the end of a first aid course. 
“Suppose,” he asked, “there had 
been a car accident and you found 
a man bleeding profusely in the 
arm, what would you do?” 

“I'd give him some brandy,” 
ans’d the man. 

The doctor, wishing to give him 
a second chance, said, “And what 
if you hadn’t any?” 

The man thought a moment, 
“Then I’d promise him some.’— 
Public Service, London. n 


“ ” 


Several artists were waiting in 
the elevator of the old Studio Bldg 
in N Y. The operator tried to as- 
cend with the passengers but the 
car refused to budge. Several times 
he opened the gates, asking a few 
people to wait for the following 
trip. Still the elevator would not 
move. Again the gate opened and 
a very small woman got out. Pres- 
to! The elevator began to ascend, 
but not before the passengers 
heard the lady explain, “It’s not 
that I weigh so much—it’s just 
that I have so much on my mind 
today.”—Art Digest. 0 


” 


A group of soldiers’ wives were 
bragging about their husbands. 
The first remarked that hers had 
been granted a commission. 

“John has just got notice of his 
captaincy!” thrilled the _ second. 
The third hinted that her husband 
was hoping for his first lieuten- 
ancy that month. 

In a brief pause the fourth wife 


burst out bravely, “Well, Johnny 
still has his privacy, anyway!’”— 
Tit-Bits, London. Pp 
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Qumte- Mr 


CaRL P KING, retiring as Direc- 
tor of the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation at Louisville: “Now I’ve 
joined the FBI—Fired by Ike.” 

1-Q-t 

ArRTIE SHAW, band-leader, attend- 
ing the marriage of his sister-in- 
law, Constance Dowling: “One of 
the most unusual weddings I was 
ever at. I wasn’t the groom.” 2-Q-t 


“ ” 


HarDy AMIES, royal dress design- 
er: “We can only expose so much 
of the human figure, and from 
time to time we change the dis- 
play.” 3-Q-t 





Dr Edwin H Armstrong, inventor 
of FM radio, has announced a new 
system whereby a frequency modu- 
lation radio station can transmit 
simultaneously 2 or 3 different pro- 
grams on one channel. 

Technically, system is described 
as “frequency modulation within 
frequency modulation.” At broad- 
casting station an FM signal is 
sent out with one program. This 
signal contains a 2nd FM signal. 
At the receiver the initial FM sig- 
nal is 1st converted back into 
sound. At this point, 2nd signal is 
beyond range of human hearing; 


Note here items of special interest in this issue — 
Use Comprehensive 
f QUOTE is available at 


File QUOTE for future reference 
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listener can’t tell it’s there. Then 
2nd signal is fed into a 2nd “de- 
modulation” system, where in turn 
it is converted into sound inde- 
pendently of Ist. 

A 3d signal could be contained 
in either lst or 2nd signals. It is 
technically possible to carry more 
than 3 programs, but noise _ be- 
comes a factor as number of pro- 
grams is multiplied on same carrier 
wave. 

Under new system, for example, 
the 13 FM stations in N Y C could 
offer total of 39 programs at the 
same time. 
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